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NINE-TENTHS OF THE LAW. 
CHAPTER XXXVI.—KEEVING A SECKET 
A virtuous and a Christianlike conclusion, 
To pray for them that have done scathe to us. 
—Shakespeare. 
[- would be difficult to convey an idea of the con- 
sternation and dismay with which the announce- 
ment of Squire Neville-Thornton’s intended return to 
Thickthorn was received at the Grange. Every- 
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thing had been satisfactorily arranged for Eva’s re- 
ception at the Hall, and Mr. Chamberlain, having 
once given his consent to the proposal, had found it 
such a relief to him that he had been counting the 
hours almost in his impatience to see his child re- 
moved from the unwholesome atmosphere of the 
Grange. To take her to Thickthorn now was, of 
course, impossible. Eva herself was disappointed, 
and could not conceal it. She had been longing for 
the change. She had never, from the first, had any 
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She would much rather 
have left the Brownlows undisturbed in their 
home. Now she was nervous and anxious, a conse- 
quence of her illness, and though she said but little, 
could not kelp sharing her father’s impression or 
presentiment that nothing but evil was to be ex- 
pected in that place. She had been in such good 
spirits in the morning, rejoicing in the fine bright 
day which had come as if to favour her removal: 
and now to be told that she must remain, even for 
another night, in the same house, and with no cer- 
tainty of leaving it then, caused her so much distress 
that, in her weak state, she could scarcely refrain 
from tears. 

‘‘What is to be done now?” Mrs. Chamberlain 
asked, with the air of one who had been ill-treated 
and deceived. ‘‘ Where do you propose that we 
should go next?” 

“T’ll tell you,”” Mr. Chamberlain replied, “if you 
want to know.” 

“Well?” 

‘Windy Gorse.” 

He had hardened himself to say it, and looked 
upon the ground, as one’ashamed. Mrs, Chamber- 
lain fixed her.eyes upon him with astonishment. 

“‘ Never!” she exclaimed; ‘‘ and you are the last 
person I should have expected to make such a pro- 
posal, after the way Mr. Brownlow has behaved to 
you, and you to him.” 

‘Tt was Mrs. Brownlow who proposed it,’”? Cham- 
berlain replied, doggedly. ‘*There’s no other place 
to go to.” 

‘‘Mrs. Brownlow meant it kindly, no doubt; I 
dare say she did; but Mrs. Brownlow knows as well 
as you do that I can’t take Eva there while that 
young man is in the house, even if there were no 
other reason.” 

‘“T am not afraid of the young man. I shall go 
and speak to Eva about it and hear what she 
wishes.”’ 

‘‘No, Mr. Chamberlain, no,’ cried his wife; but 
he paid no attention to her, and went at once to 
Eva’s room, Mrs. Chamberlain following him. Then 
it appeared that this was just what Eva would have 
desired. She liked Mrs. Brownlow; she was fond of 
Lizzie; she had a fancy for the house at Windy 
Gorse; she had felt more at home there than at the 
Grange. In a word, she received her father’s pro- 
posal with so much eagerness that he made up his 
mind at once to take her there, whatever it might 
cost him. He must humble himself to Mr. Brown- 
low; he must give him another opportunity of re- 
turning good for evil, and once more set all the 
neighbourhood talking about it. No matter; he would 
do that or more for Eva. As Mrs. Chamberlain per- 
sisted in her refusal to go and speak to Mrs. Brown- 
low on the subject, he resolved at length that he 
would do it himself. He would make a matter of 
business of it, if possible, so that he might not be too 
much indebted to the Brownlows. An arrangement 
might be made, he said to himself, for his wife and 
daughter to occupy a part of the house, not as guests, 
but as lodgers. He knew very well that John 
Brownlow would not consent to anything of the kind, 
and was not sure that he should himself have courage 
to propose it; but he should be able to make it up to 
him somehow or other, he thought, so that he might 
not be under any very heavy obligation to him. 

Yet it was a difficult, a humiliating, and a painful 
task that he had set himself, whatever he might say 
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or do; and before he had gone many paces he would 
have been ready to halt and turn back, if the thought 
of Eva’s pale and anxious face had not kept him to 
his purpose. 

In the yard he met Geoffrey Archer. The servants 
had already got an inkling of what was contemplated, 
and Geoffrey, looking curiously at his master, said, 

“You bean’t goin’ up yonder, be ye?” indicating 
Mr. Brownlow’s house. 

‘What if I be?” 

“You'll maybe take this up with you, if you be 


going?” 
«What is it ?” 


‘‘Something belonging to Mr. Brownlow; I have 
had it lying by for some time, meaning to give it 
him, but forgot it.” 

It was a small case, containing a fleam and one 
or two other instruments. 

“How came it here? ’’? Mr. Chamberlain asked. 

‘* He left it himself in the stable.” 

Mr. Chamberlain took it mechanically. His 
thoughts were so much engrossed that it did not at 
first strike him as remarkable that anything belong- 
ing to Mr. Brownlow should have been found in his 
stable; but Archer would not let him depart so. 

‘You will be sure to give it him,” he said; “to 
Mr. Brownlow himself, or to Mr. Michael; it don’t 
matter which.” 

“Yes! but how came it in the stable ?” 

‘* Well, somebody must have brought it.” 

“If it was borrowed it ought to have been re- 
turned.” 

‘It warn’t borrowed.” 

Mr. Chamberlain turned hastily, and said, ‘‘ Why 
don’t you speak out? why do you stand looking at 
me in that way?” 

‘‘T dursn’t speak out.” 

* Why not?” 

“’Oause I gave my word for it I wouldn’t.” 

‘When? why? how?” 

“That night as Sultan was so bad; that was 
when.” 

‘* What had Mr. Brownlow to do with that?” 

‘Ask him, or Mr. Michael either; and—and if 
you do, they won’t tell you, neither on ’em.”’ 

Mr. Chamberlain could no longer fail to under- 
stand the part which Mr. Brownlow and his son had 
taken in the recovery of his horse. That the former 
should have been ready at any time to sacrifice his 
own convenience in order to do him a service was not 
surprising ; but that he should have done it, not only 
without ostentation, but with a positive charge of 
secrecy, struck him with astonishment. He had 
already observed a great change in Mr. Brownlow’s 
manner towards him, especially in public, but could 
not understand it. 

**Do you mean to say that Mr. Brownlow came 
down to the Grange that night after I was gone to 
bed ?” 

“No, I don’t mean to say so, ’cause I promised 
him I wouldn’t; besides, it would be no use if I did, 
you wouldn’t believe me.” 

‘Not believe you! why do you say that?” 

**’Cause you wouldn’t believe when I told youit 
was Mr. Michael as shut down the sluice that night 
of the thunderstorm, and saved you all from being 
washed out of your beds.”’ 

‘You had no means of knowing about that. It 
was only a conjecture.” 





“ A conjectur ? nothing of the sort; it was a guess, 
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and a pretty good one, too, as I found out for certain 


next day.” 

“You did?” 

“Yes, Mr. Chamberlain.” 

“ How?” 

“Well; Idid. I can’t say how. I went up to 
Mr. Brownlow’s that evening, after you gave me 
notice to quit your service, and then I heard some- 
thing; only he made me promise as I wouldn’t tell 
nobody, and I don’t mean to.” 

‘You have told me quite enough,” said Chamber- 
lain. ‘I only wish I had known it sooner.” 

“ Well, don’t take my word for it,” said Archer, 
beginning to fear that he had said too much. “It 
was only what I guessed; that’s all. I didn’t go to 
him for to ask him about that. I went for to tell 
him I was going to leave your service. He was my 
old master. Five-and-twenty years I served him, 
and never meant for to have left him, and shouldn’t, 
only he would have me stay with you; so when you 
didn’t want to keep me no longer I went to him 
natural. I knowed he was badly off for a herd, and 
very much plagued with young servants, as can’t be 
trusted, and never a steady man about him to keep 
things straight, and I thought as he would be right 
glad to have me back again.” 

“ And was he not?” 

“Yes; he did seem pleased at first, but afterwards 
he changeil about.” 

“What did he say then?” 

“He said, says he, ‘Thou shalt not covet thy 
neighbour’s—’ ”’ 

Mr. Chamberlain uttered a hasty ejaculation and 
turned awiy. 


**¢ Man-servant,’ said Archer, after a pause, sug- 
gestive te Mr. Chamberlain’s tender conscience of 


the first clause in the commandment. ‘‘ He said he 
would not have me, and advised me to go back and 
do my duty as if nothing had happened, and not to 
say nothing about it, not to nobody. That’s what 
he always says—his very words—‘ nothing, not to 
nobody.’ You'll be sure to give him that there box 
of trinkets, won’t you?” 

“Yes, Archer, yes. You'll stay with me, then, I 
suppose? You can, if you like. I don’t want to 
part with you—unless—unless—Mr. Brownlow really 
wants your help.” 

And putting the “trinkets” carefully into his 
pocket, Mr. Chamberlain went away with a brisk 
step, to seek an interview with Mr. Brownlow, and 
to perform his errand, a comparatively easy one 
now, after all that he had heard. His heart swelled 
within him, and he had abundant subject for medita- 
tion as he walked along. It was no longer possible 
to deny the goodness and sincerity of Mr. Brownlow’s 
behaviour towards him. On three several occasions, at 
least, he had been ready with his neighbourly help, 
being prompted thereto by nothing else but kindness 
and goodwill. The secrecy which he had enjoined, and 
which, all things considered, had been wonderfully 
well kept, showed a delicacy of feeling for which Mr. 
Chamberlain had never given him credit, and to 
which, in truth, Mr. Brownlow could not, until lately, 
have laid claim. Very few men in Brownlow’s 
position, Mr. Chamberlain thought, would have re- 
fused Archer’s application for employment. Not one 
of his neighbours but would have been glad of him. 
Not one, perhaps, would have shown the same con- 
sideration for his convenience that Mr. Brownlow 
had—not shown—but practised. 
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Mr. Chamberlain was lost in astonishment as he 
turned all these facts over in hismind. He hastened 
his steps, anxious to make his acknowledgments to 
Mr. Brownlow, and to ask him for another and a 
greater favour. He almost thought that under his 
roof Eva must bein safety. A blessing would surely 
meet her on the threshold. In proposing to receive 
her there John Brownlow had once more rendered 
good for evil, and Mr. Chamberlain no longer felt 
that he should be humiliated or ashamed in receiving 
it from him as freely as it had been offered. 

It was already dark when Mr. Chamberlain 
reached Windy Gorse, for the day had been lost in 
arguing and hesitation; and even now, as he ap- 
proached the door, he paused and lingered, not 
knowing how to introduce his errand, and half- 
inclined to return home and postpone it till next 
morning. There was a light in one of the bedroom 
windows, and knowing that Mr. Brownlow’s habits 
were early, he thought they might be already retir- 
ing. But that presently disappeared, and then Mr. 
Chamberlain could see the shadows of two or three 
figures cast upon the window-blind in the parlour, 
very near where he was standing. The window 
itself was open, the evening being warm, and he 
presently became aware that the household were 
gathered together for their evening devotion. Of 
course he would not interrupt them at such a moment, 
but the time would be propitious to have a word 
with John Brownlow or his wife afterwards, and he 
stood still and waited. 

He could hear the chapter read, and listened to 
it with more attention than it might otherwise have 
commanded. He was half-afraid that he should 
hear something about not coveting, or forgiveness of 
injuries, or divine retribution; but nothing that 
could reflect upon himself occurred in the passage 
read. The book was closed, and prayer followed. 
Mr. Brownlow, who was not gifted with fluency of 
speech, used a form of family devotion, confining 
himself almost entirely to the page before him, but 
introducing a few homely words or sentences when 
there was anything particular to call for it. He did 
so on this occasion, and Mr. Chamberlain heard 
words of intercession for one who was sick, praying 
that she might be restored to health and strength, 
and for her parents also, that they might be relieved 
from their anxiety and trouble on her account, and 
that their only child might be spared to them to be a 
joy and comfort to them all their lives. There was 
an audible and, as Mr. Chamberlain thought, a 
hearty ‘‘ Amen” to this from every mouth, and after 
they had risen from their knees and left the room, 
he stood for a long while, deeply affected, scarcely 
able to repress the tears which started to his eyes. 
When he at length knocked at the door, Mr. Brown- 
low himself drew back the bolt and opened it. 

He was surprised to see Mr. Chamberlain at that 
hour, and giving him his hand, drew him into the 
house. 

‘* What is it?” he asked, with evident concern, 
for he could not fail to be struck with the emotion 
visible upon the features of his visitor, who stood 
silent before him, as if wanting words to express 
himself. ‘‘ Miss Chamberlain is no worse, I hope? 
I trust you have no cause for alarm on her account ?”’ 

*‘No,”’ Mr. Chamberlain replied, at length. ‘No 
—none—at least I am more hopeful of her at this 
moment than I have ever been before. I have come to 
ask a favour of you, Mr. Brownlow, which I know you 
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will grant, and which I think will be the saving of 
her. Let me bring her to this house. Take her under 
your own roof till she is better. She will get well 
here, under your care and—with your prayers.” 

Mrs. Brownlow was with them the next moment; 
she had been listening—shall we confess it?—and a 
few minutes later Mr. Brownlow put on his hat and 
walked back with Mr. Chamberlain to the Grange, 
to assure Mrs. Chamberlain and her daughter that it 
was all right, and that Eva’s room would be ready 
for her the next morning as soon as ever they liked 
to bring her to it. 


CHAPTER XXXVII.—A DEPARTURE. 
So sweetly she bade me adieu, 
I thought that she bade me return. 
—Shakespeare. 


THREE or four days after Eva Chamberlain’s removal 
to Windy Gorse Mr. Neville-Thornton arrived at 
Thickthorn. He came almost alone, bringing only 
a travelling servant with him, and from the very 
slight preparations which had been made for his 
reception, it was presumed either that his stay would 
be a short one, or that he intended to live very quietly, 
and not at all in a style becoming his position. 

Without waiting for Mr. Chamberlain to call on 
him, or even giving him formal notice of his 
arrival, he presented himself at an early hour 
at the Grange, and was shown into the dining- 
room to wait for his steward. When Mr. Chamber- 
lain went to him he found him with his glass in his 
eye, scanning the walls from the floor to the cornice, 
and examining the enamel and gilding on the wood- 
work. He returned Mr. Chamberlain’s salutation 
with a slight inclination of the head, and then, re- 
suming his observation, said, after a pause, 

‘‘So that’s the way the money goes!” 

‘‘ Sir?” said the steward. 

Mr. Neville-Thornton did not look at him nor 
answer him. 

“How is everything going on?” 
presently. 

‘Very well, I hope,’ Mr. Chamberlain answered. 
‘‘My daughter has been very ill, but she is better.” 

‘Oh, is she? glad of it; but I meant the tenants 
and the estate and all that.” 

‘We have had rather a bad season.” 

‘* Of course—the old story.” 

“The tenants have had a good deal to try them; 
the weather—”’ 

‘“‘ They'll pay their rents, I hope, whether or no.” 

‘«T trust so.” 

‘So do I; for I am desperately in want of money. 
That's what I’m come for.” 

“ rl do what I can, Mr. Neville—Mr. Thornton— 
but— 

‘‘But me no buts, pray. 
somehow, and quickly, too. 
faster than it comes in.” 

Mr. Chamberlain was not a little annoyed at the 
squire’s brusqueness, but waited to hear what he 
would say next. 

‘« The rents will be due soon, I suppose; but they 
will not helpme much. They aretoolow. My uncle 
never raised them all the while he held the property. 
It was all very well while he lived, but he ought to 
have remembered those who were to come after him. 


And the outlay is very heavy ; the expenses must be 
kept down.” 


he said, 


I must have money 
It goes a great deal 
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“I beg your pardon, Mr. Thornton,” said the 
steward. ‘‘ You are speaking without book. "When 
you have looked through my accounts, which I shall 
be very glad to show you, you will be better able to 
judge whether the cost of management is excessive.” 

‘‘This house, for instance,” said the squire, with- 
out noticing his remark. ‘it has been so altered 
that I shouldn’t know it. It cost me a lot of money 
to get the other place réaay for you; and now there 
will be no end of a bill for this, and—and-—and 
‘that’s the way the money goes!’” 

‘‘The money expended upon the estate, sir, is not 
more than the usual percentage upon the rental,” 
said the steward. 

“T don’t know anything about that,” the squire 
replied. ‘I only know it’s more than I can spare. I 
could not afford to decorate my own house in this 
fashion. I almost think, now you have made this so 
nice, I shall let Thickthorn and come here myself. 
It would do very well as a shooting-box to come to 
now and then, and would not cost so much to keep 
up. I shall have to economise, or raise the rents, or 
both. What with my own personal expenses, and 
servants, and travelling, and so on, and the bills for 
repairs, and drainage, and other things about the 
estate, the totals mount up tremendously, and—and 
—‘ that’s the way the money goes.’ ” 

Mr. Chamberlain might have retorted that the 
money which went in such necessary expenses as the 
squire had enumerated would never have been 
missed if he had not thrown away much larger sums 
in betting and gaming. But it was not his place to 
speak on that topic, he thought. Mr. Neville-Thorn- 
ton’s losses had been heavy of late, and he had bor- 
rowed money in order to meet his engagements. He 
had come to England now to ‘‘ raise the wind,” as he 
called it, in order to discharge the most pressing of 
his debts, and to provide for future extravagancies, 
and was naturally a little soured and mortified at 
being driven to such extremes. Having vented his 
ill-humour upon his steward, the next thing he did 
was to consult with him as to the best means of 
accomplishing his object, and Mr. Chamberlain went 
into the question with him, as far as he could do so 
on the spur of the moment. 

Waiving the question of rents for the present, he 
suggested that timber might becut. The late squire 
had been very careful of his trees. He had never 
cut them down for profit, but only to thin them out 
where necessary. A goodly sum might now, he 
thought, be raised by a sale of timber. Or he might 
borrow money on mortgage. The chief inconve- 
nience of that was that money borrowed would 
have to be repaid. Or, thirdly, he might sell some 
portion of the outlying property. 

‘‘ Well,” said the squire, better satisfied, ‘‘ then 
there are three strings to my bow; which do you 
recommend me to use?”’ 

“You must give me a few days to think it over,” 
was the answer. 

‘* A few days! well, get on with your thinking as 
fast as you can, for my need is urgent, and bring me 
your report as early as possible.” 

As soon as the squire was gone, Mr. Chamberlain 
mounted his pony and rode over a part of the estate, 
looking at the timber with more care than he had 
previously bestowed upon it. But his mind was 
more occupied with his own concerns than with his 
master’s. He called at Mr. Brownlow’s, and heard a 
; good account of his daughter. Eva was gaining 
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strength, and it was hoped that in the course of a 
week or so she would be able to go with her mother 
to the seaside. 

Mrs. Chamberlain was anxious te know what the 
squire had said, and whether he had been as cordial 
and friendly in his manner as usual. 

“The less said about that the better,” was Mr. 
Chamberlain’s answer. 

“ Did he inquire for Eva?” 

‘No; he did not seem to know of such a person.” 

“Of course he knew that we were not at the 
Grange ?’’ Mrs. Chamberlain remarked. ‘It is a 
very great pity that we were obliged to leave it just 
at this time. If Eva continues to improve she will 
not want to stay more than a week or ten days at the 
seaside. How long is the squire to remain here ?”’ 

‘He'll be here a long while if he waits for all he 
wants,’’ said her husband. 

“‘T wonder whether it is really necessary for us to 
go away atall?’’? Mrs. Chamberlain suggested. 

“Of course it is; you can’t stop here sponging 
upon Brownlow.” 

“ You can make it up in some way or other.” 

‘‘T can never do that,’’ he answered, in earnest, 
feeling tones. ‘‘ Make it up to them! Never, never!” 
‘Then the sooner we go and return the better.” 

“Your ideas about Eva and the squire are ridi- 
culous,” said her husband. ‘‘I have no patience 
with you!” 

‘‘No; you never have,” she retorted. ‘‘ You will 
never listen to anything I say, and then you blame 
me for everything that turns out badly.” 

“T listened to you about the Grange,” said Cham- 
berlain. ‘I heartily wish I had not ; I have wished 


so only once since we went there, and that is— 
always.” 

‘‘T dare say; but since we have the house, and it 
has been decorated and made respectable, I must 


say I think we ought to make some use of it. Mr. 
Thornton admired the decorations, I am sure?” 

‘* He did not admire having to pay for them,” said 
the steward, and went away and Teft her. 

The next few days were spent by Mr. Chamberlain 
in preparing such information as the squire had asked 
for. He called at Windy Gorse each morning, but 
seldom saw either Mr. Brownlow or his wife. They 
evidently kept out of sight in order to avoid the 
repetition of his thanks, and to save him from em- 
barrassment. Michael also was not to be seen; he 
had given up his room to Eva, and was lodging with 
aneighbour. This was a great relief to Mrs. Cham- 
berlain, who could not but confess that the young 
man had shown his good sense by withdrawing him- 
self from her daughter’s notice. It was not his fault, 
after all, she said, if he felt himself attracted by 
Eva; and as Eva, of course, could have nothing to 
say to a farmer’s son, he had acted wisely and shown 
his good taste by keeping at a distance. Eva con- 
tinued to improve, and Lizzie was very attentive to 
her. Mrs. Brownlow also was kind, and Mrs. 
Chamberlain meant to make her a handsome present 
by-and-by to compensate her for taking them in and 
trying to make them comfortable. She had made 
them comfortable, too, but Windy Gorse was not like 
the Grange, of course. The day for their departure 
to the seacoast was now fixed. Mrs. Chamberlain 
did not intend to be absent more than a fortnight, by 
which time she hoped Eva would have recovered her 
good looks. It was quite as well, she thought, that 
the squire could not see her now. The sea breezes 
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would restore the colour to her lips and the bright- 
ness to her eyes. 

By the end of a fortnight, too, the Grange, she 
hoped, would be quite ready for them again, and they 
would be able to ask the squire to come into the 
house when he called, and they should “see 
more of him.’”™ There were some finishing touches 
required at the Grange still, and these she hoped 
would be put to it during her absence ; for of course 
the hint which Mr. Chamberlain had thrown out 
about the squire not liking to pay for them was only 
one of his own unpleasant remarks, of which it was 
not necessary to take any notice. 

When the day at length arrived for their departure, 
and the carriage drew up to the door, Michael showed 
himself, for the first time since Eva had been under 
his father’s roof. He had to say good-bye to his 
sister, who was going with them at Eva’s earnest 
request, and was anxious also to make himself useful. 
He opened the carriage door for the travellers. Mrs. 
Chamberlain bowed stiffly when she saw him, and 
declined his proffered assistance ; but Eva leant upon 
his arm, thanking him for having given up his room 
to her, and, when seated in the carriage, shook 
hands with him and thanked him again. He felt 
conscious a moment later that he had held her hand 
in his own longer than necessary, and had pressed it 
more warmly, and glancing towards Mrs. Chamber- 
lain, read his reproof in her frown. The colour rose 
to his forehead; he saw that Eva also was flushed, 
and he turned suddenly away. 

‘“‘ Good-bye,” said his sister, laughing. ‘‘ You have 
forgotten poor me.” 

He returned at once to the carriage, gave his sister 
a kiss, his eye fixed, in spite of himself, upon Eva, as 
if the salute had been intended for her rather than 
for Lizzie; and then raising his hat ceremoniously to 
the ‘‘ parting guests,” bade the coachman drive off. 

By the time the carriage was out of sight, turning 
the corner of the road, Michael also had disappeared. 
Running hastily across some fields, he arrived at the 
spot where the road crossed the summit of a hill, the 
place where Mrs. Chamberlain’s conveyance had met 
with an accident on the day of her first arrival at 
Dulborough. He waited there, concealed in a clump of 
trees, until the carriage approached. As it passed 
the spot where he was, Eva turned her head, and her 
eyes met his. He knew that she saw him, and 
fancied—nay, felt—that she was not displeased, and 
the next moment they passed out of sight. 

Another idea now seized him. At full speed he 
charged back again to his home, saddled his horse, 
and rode across country to Nobottle. When Mrs. 
Chamberlain’s carriage arrived there, Michael was 
waiting for them at the station. He took their 
tickets, charged himself with their cloaks and rugs, 
selected a carriage for them, and handed them into it, 
receiving another frown from Mrs. Chamberlain and 
another smile from her daughter as his reward. 

Then he rode slowly home, letting the horse go as 
he would, to cool himself, while the travellers went 
on their way at express speed to London, and thence 
to Brighton. 

‘“‘T think,” said Mrs. Chamberlain, in an under- 
tone, to Eva, ‘I think, as he stayed away from the 
house so long while you were there, it would have 
been more becoming if he had kept out of sight a 
little longer.” wig 

Eva exchanged glances with her friend Lizzie, 
sitting opposite to her, and said nothing. 
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UNST, SHETLAND. 


BY JESSIE M. EDMONSTONE SAXBY, AUTHOR OF “‘ DAALA-MIST, OR STORIES OF SHETLAND.” 


v. 


T WAS told once of a witch who had taught her 

daughter some ‘tricks of the trade,’ and the 
girl, proud of her knowledge, changed herself into a 
raven, according to the maternal directions. But 
in learning how to become a bird, the girl had for- 
gotten to receive the instructions necessary for return- 
ing to mortal mould, and would have remained a 
raven if her mother had not guessed somehow the 
state of the case. With great difficulty the witch 
contrived to restore her daughter’s personal appear- 
ance, but not all her art could bring back the girl’s 
natural voice. Croak she would, and croak she did, 
and all her descendants after her; and that was how 
the peculiar sound (called corbieing* in Shetland) 
known as “‘ a burr” came. 

Another witch, desirous of injuring a neighbour, 
changed herself into a black dog, and made her way 
into the neighbour’s ben-end-o’-the-hoose, where she 
would certainly have created serious disturbance if 
an old man in the family had not recognised her by a 
peculiar formation of the eyelids, which, it seems, she 
could not discard from her canine appearance. 


Seizing the tongs, the worthy patriarch brought them 
down upon the black dog’s back with might and 


main. ‘Tak doo yon, Minnie Merran” (the witch’s 
name), he cried, ‘‘an bear do da weight o’ dis auld 
airm as lang as doo leeves.” 

The dog ran howling and limping out of the house, 
and when next the witch was seen, she who hitherto 
had walked upright and with the dignity of a 
Norna, leant upon a stick, and had a hump upon her 
back. She said she had fallen from a height, and 
was afraid her spine was broken; but folk called it 
‘*the mark o’ auld Jockie’s taings.”’ 

Notwithstanding the proud boast which Shet- 
landers make of having sprung from the fair-haired 
Norsemen, there is a tradition of a race existing in 
the islands before the sea-kings made their appear- 
ance there. ‘ The first folks that ever were in our 
isles were the Picts, and they were said to come from 
a place in France called Picardy” (!). ‘‘ They had 
quarrelled there among themselves, and some fled 
by Scotland, and some spoored up as far north as Wick. 
They had no ships, only small boats, and they re- 
solved to go on from shore to shore, till they got to 
the end of all land. Whenthey reached the north of 
Shetland they said, ‘ Yit-land, yit-land,’ meaning, 
outermost, or last land, and that was the way the 
isles came to be called Shetland. These Picts were 
not a seafaring folk at all. They were very small, 
but strong and ingenious. They were very peace- 
able, kindly folk, but lazy. They built brochs, which 
were always made so that one flat stone covered 
the top, and no one can tell how far down in the 
earth the lower rooms went, for the Picts, after 








* A corbie is a raven, 


finishing the tops of their habitations, continued to 
add vaults and cells and passages innumerable under- 
neath the ground. They never provided more food 
than what was required for the day’s wants, and 
after supper they always said, 


‘He that was in Bethlehem born 
Will provide for us the morn.’ 


They brewed a kind of spirit from the heather 
flowers, and this spirit was so much liked that many 
nations tried to make it, but the Picts kept the secret 
of ‘how to do it’ to themselves. By-and-by the 
Norsemen came unexpectedly and killed all the peace- 
loving Picts except one manand hisson. They were 
spared, that the conquerors might be instructed in 
the art of brewing spirits from heather tops. At 
first both the Picts refused to tell, but after torture 
was applied, the father said, ‘ Kill the lad, and then 
Tll tell you.’ The sea-kings did as the father 
desired. ‘Now,’ said he, triumphantly, ‘you can 
kill me, slow or fast; it is all one. You shall never 
learn the secrets of our race from the last of the Picts. 
My son might have been tempted to reveal them, 
but there is no fear of that now :— 


‘¢ Kill slow or kill fast, 
Death man come at last,”’ 


And that was the end of the Picts in Shetland.” 

There is a piece of ground at Burrafiord (and 
another near Norwick) known by that name, which 
means ‘field of the dead.” The ground is unculti- 
vated, and the tradition is that no one must put spade 
in it, or misfortune will certainly befall that indivi- 
dual. Once a woman dared the old belief, and dug 
up a portion of the death-rig. Shortly afterwards 
her best cow died. Nothing daunted, the rash dame 
delved next year, and actually sowed corn on the 
spot. ‘Then her husband died, and after that she 
let the rig alane.” 

The supposition is that the death-rigs are battle- 
fields. 

Swinaness is also considered too sacred to ‘put 
spede intil,” for there the sea-kings were wont to 
contend, and many bloody battles were fought there. 
A man chanced to delve a small bit of verdant turf 
in Swinaness, wherein he sowed corn in hopes of 
reaping a rich harvest; but horrors! when the corn 
grew up it was found that the stalks were filled with 
blood, and the ears dropped salt tears in the place of 
tender dew. 

Another tradition tells the misadventure of an unfor- 
tunate giant :—‘‘ Sigger-hill is benorth Colviedell, and 
on the slope there is a large flat stone eight or ten feet 
square. There was a giant who lived in that neigh- 
bourhood called Sigger, and he put a rock in the sea 
for a craig-seat—that is, a seat where he could place 
himself conveniently for fishing. But the water was 
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deep, and the giant did not like wetting his feet, so 
he thought he would place a stepping-stone between 
the shore and Scarva-skerry. He went up the hill, 
and found a large flat stone suitable for his purpose, 
but as he was returning staggering under the weight 
of the enormous stone, his wife (the guy-kerl) came 
out, and seeing him so burdened, exclaimed, 
‘ Oh, Siggie, Siggie, 
Mony an evil stane 
Has lain on dy riggie !’ (backbone). 


With that the giant tripped and fell, and the stone 
on top of him—and he died there ; and there he had 
to lie, for no one was able to take that stone off 
him.”’ 

Saxie and Herman were two other Unst giants. 
They seem to have quarrelled perpetually, and many 
stories of those quarrels are told. The most note- 
worthy incident seems to have been the occasion 
when, using the rocks for weapons, they contrived to 
leave a record of their exploits which will last for all 
time. A crag which Saxie flung rises out of the 
water on the — side of the fiord among stones 
of a different class altogether; and the rock which 
Herman hurled at his foe is bedded in the cliffs of 
Saxafiord ‘“‘in the heart of alien metal.” Saxie’s 
Kettle is a basin in the rock, into which the water 
rises from below, bubbling and hissing as if it were 
boiling. Once Herman asked the loan of this kettle 
in which to boil an ox, and Saxie said he would lend 
it only on condition that they should go halves. Says 
Herman, 


‘‘T’ll radder reeve riit 
‘As gie da half o iit.” 


A pitched battle was the consequence of Herman’s 
poetical refusal to pay for the loan of Saxie’s kettle, 
but history saith not who got the best of it. 

Every year, at yule-time, a house was troubled, and 
no person could stay in it. At last a bold-hearted 
fisherman undertook to break the power of evil by 
remaining in the house during its afflicted period. 
He sat down in one of the rooms, and lighting a 
candle, began to read the Bible. Suddenly he heard 
a noise, as if dead meat were being droppéd along 
the passage. Seizing his Bible in one hand and an 
axe in the other, he rushed to meet the supernatural 
foe. “Jt went out at the door; he followed. It 
took the road to the cliffs; he followed hard after. J¢ 
quickened its speed; he did the same. Just as it 
Was going to jump into the sea from the high cliff, 
he said a holy word, and slung his axe, which stuck 
fast in it. Hasting home, the man perstaded some 
friends to accompany him to the spot. There it was, 
with the axe sticking in it. The men covered it with 
earth, and dug a trench around it, so that neither 
beast nor body could go near it.” 

“But what was it like?” 

“The men called it a sea-devil, and all the deserip- 
tion they could ever give of it was that it resembled 
alarge lump of grey s/ub” (jelly-fish sort of stuff). 

“ Had it a face?” 

“No; it had no form at all.” 

, “How could it walk? It must have had /egs, at 
east.” 

“No; it had no legs nor wings, but it kept the 
man running, and run what he could, he could not 
£0 so fast as it.” 

“What could it be?” 

“That no human can tell, The mea never could 


‘¢ T’ll rather tear and eat it raw 
Than give the half away.” 
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tell what it was like, but they called it a sea-devil, 
and they said it was the same thing which came 
up at the Haaf one day, and told the fishers that 
they must never go to sea on the fourth day of Yule, 
else evil would betide them.” 

The Norsemen understood the language of ravens, 
and many strange secrets were revealed through the 
bird of the air telling the matter. If two ravens are 
seen ‘‘ contending as they fly,” one will turn round 
on its back and ery, ‘‘Oorp! corp!” and the be- 
holder knows that some one he loves will die soon ! 

Sea-gulls watch over fishermen and foretell their 
end—if you can understand their language ! 

Mice could’ be banished from the corn-yards by 
using a charm, which those who knew kept to them- 
selves ! 

It is lucky to catch a turbot, and luck will follow 
the fishermen who do so if they attend to what a 
turbot once said :— 


‘¢ Wash me clean and boil me weel, 
Pick me banes but dinna burn them.” 


Mermaids are called sealkie-wives, and their seal- 
lovers are supposed to be fallen angels in metempsy- 
chosis. A mermaid had the ill luck once to be caught 
on a hook and dragged into-a boat. She begged for 


liberty, and promised, if the men let her go, that 
any wish they chose should be granted. The skipper 
thereupon dropped Miss Mermaid over the gunwale, 
and as she dived to her home she sang gleefully :— 


‘* Muckle gude I wid you gie, 
And mair I wid ye wish, 
There’s muckle evil in the sea, 
Scoom weel your fish.” 


‘“‘ Cheated, and by a mermaid!” cried the skipper, 
and only one of the six men belonging to the boat 
took any notice of the sea-maiden’s injunction. But 
one did scoom (skim) weel his fish, and lo! a splendid 
pearl was found among the scoomings. 

I will conclude my fragments of our folk-lore with 
the legend of how women were promoted to the place 
of honour—namely, the head ofthe table. A Danish 
rover, followed by a large number of fierce at- 
tendants, made a descent upon Unst at a time when 
the greater number of the ‘fighting men” were 
from home. Those left were chained and compelled 
to act as slaves, while, hardest of all, the conqueror 
and his followers took possession of the Shetlanders’ 
homes and wives. But the women did not tamely 
submit to such a state of affairs. They concocted a 
plan, and kept the secret till all was fully matured. 
‘Then, one night, at a preconcerted signal, they simul- 
taneously murdered the sleeping Danes, and freed 
their lawful but enslaved husbands. As a reward 
for this action, and to commemorate the occasion 
when women had kept a secret, the wife was hence- 
forth to occupy the honoured post at the ‘‘ top of the 
board.” 

What a change has come over the old place since 
the: time of which I have remembrance. The last 
few years haye overturned everything in the islands, 
and the only comfort left is the thought that not even 
long-headed Aberdonians can stamp the traces of a 
ruthless hand upon the Norland seas, or give the 
rocks of Fatherland notice to quit! 

Civilisation has got up to Shetland at last. The 
telegraph wires have found their way even there, and 
twice a week a first-class passenger steamDuai leaves 
Granton en route for the islands. 


‘ 





ITALIAN SILK AND SILKWORMS. 


ERICULTURE has been for centuries a more or 
less flourishing trade in Italy, and within the 
present age it has increased considerably owing to the 
improved system introduced by the Conte Dandolo of 
Varese. This gentleman gained his knowledge by 
the practical experience of many years, in which he 
devoted himself with indefatigable zeal to the cultiva- 
tion of the silkworm, and as a necessary accompani- 
ment to the cultivation of the mulberry-tree. His 
wealth left him free to practise experiments at his 
leisure, and to sacrifice present gain to the acquisition 
of useful knowledge, which afterwards brought him 
in a large revenue, and gave fresh impetus to the then 
languishing trade. 

His nursery of silkworms and his nursery of 
mulberries were visited by persons from all parts of 
the country seeking information. He was beset by 
young people wanting to study the seric art under 
him, and though he was unwilling to undertake the 
instruction of more than two pupils at a time, he was 
yet forced to take many more, so that his establish- 
ment became a sort of agricultural school. 

Count Dandolo’s book, ‘‘L’Arte di Oustodire i 
Bachi da Seta,” published in 1818, is still the great 
authority on this subject, and most successful culti- 
vators still hold to his system, with the slight 


modifications and improvements which are always the 


result of time. The more modern writers on the 
subject are M. T. Charrell, Cavaliere Lambruschini, 
Professor Toscani, and Conte Piccolomini. I choose 
these names out of a host of agricultural authors, as 
being most clear, concise, and reliable authorities on 
the subject of sericulture, all of whom have been 
successful cultivators, though they have some minor 
points of difference. 

The silk-trade has gone on improving since the 
beginning of this century, and is now in a flourishing 
state in the north of Italy, particularly in Lombardy, 
which rivals France for its number of manufactories. 
In Tuscany, however, where the mulberry flourishes 
and the silkworms fatten to perfection, there is a sad 
want of commercial energy. Out of Florence there 
are few factories to be found, and in a city of some 
importance like Siena, where the raw material abounds, 
the stranger who inquires for the silk factories will 
be directed to one solitary establishment, where he 
will see a number of poor women working away with 
hands and feet at the old-fashioned looms. 

In the returns from the silk-trade in the different 
States of Italy, those of Lombardy exceed by more 
than four times all the rest. Piedmont comes next, 
though far below the Austrian provinces, and, strange 
to say, Tuscany is least of all the seven. 

In the cultivation of the silkworm there is little 
risk. If managed with care and intelligence it is a 
business which entails a small outlay and brings in 
large returns. It is a sort of industry which every 
class of person may engage in without loss of dignity 
or disarranging the habits of life. Little capital is 
necessary to start, as the cultivator may begin in the 





humblest way and count with security on the small 
sum which will repay his labour, always supposing 
good management. These considerations recommend 
themselves to a cautious, economic people like the 
Italians; and, as one might suppose, the silkworms 
are cultivated in every part of the peninsula with 
more or less success according to the knowledge, 
care, and intelligence brought to bear upon their 
treatment. 

Many a noble keeps a bzyattiere, over which he 
often presides himself. Most of the small proprietors 
—possedente—a numerous class, occupying the position 
of English farmers, have two rooms set apart in 
their houses for the use of the bachi, which are cared 
for by the daughters of the house, who are generally 
allowed the fruits of their industry for dress, etc. 

It is a very useful occupation for young ladies 
living in the country, whose means are limited, and 
who have little amusement; and the gain accruing 
from it gives it of course an additional interest. 
And I have heard also of many ladies living in the 
city who occupy themselves in this manner, although 
they have to buy the necessary aliment for the 
insects. I will mention one instance of industry 
rewarded for the encouragement of the fair sex. 

A certain professor’s wife at Verona invested in 
two ounces of eggsas we shouldcallthem. These she 
treated with such exactitude, according to the most 
approved rules, that they produced the largest 
quantity of cocoons and the finest quality of silk 
possible. She sold it at a high price, and it brought 
her 736 francs. The one all-important element of 
success in the cultivation of silkworms, without which 
no amount of skill or attention can avail, is to provide, 
first of all, an abundant supply of mulberry-leaves, 
of which the worms devour an incredible quantity. 
Many other leaves have been tried by scientific 
French cultivators, and the result proved that there 
exists no substitute for the mulberry-leaf. Whoever 
thinks then of setting up a bigattiere had better first 
consider how and from whence the daily food of the 
insects is to be supplied. 

The mulberry-tree being the one necessary con- 
dition, after a fine climate, for the raising of silk- 
worms, the proper cultivation of it is a matter of 
great importance, and occupies a large share of atten- 
tion among agriculturists, many of whom have 
written treatises on the subject. The mulberry-tree 
(French murier, Italian moro or gelso) flourishes to 
perfection in the Italian soil, though not an indige- 
nous plant, having originally come from China in 
times so remote that the date cannot be fixed. There 
are several varieties of the mulberry, but the two 
kinds commonly known are the black and white— 
moro nero and moro bianco—both of which are used for 
the sustenance of the silkworms, though their qua- 
lities differ somewhat. The white mulberry was 4 
more recent importation than the black, having been 
introduced into Europe in 1434 by Buonvicini. The 
moro bianco, also called selvatico, or wild, because it 
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grows from the seed, reaches the height of sixteen 
yards. It has abundant foliage, the leaf being heart- 
shaped, of a shining dark-green. The fruit is of a light 
colour, small and sour. The moro nero, called domestico, 
and generally propagated by grafting, is a shorter, 
thicker tree, with smaller leaves, growing close 
together, and possessing more nutritive qualities 
than those of the dranco, so that a less quantity will 
do; but the worms which feed exclusively upon it 
produce silk of a texture slightly coarser than those 
nourished on the more delicate foliage of the moro 
bianco. The fruit of the moro nero is good to eat, and 
black when mature ; hence the name. 

I have said the moro bianco is called selvatico, 
because it is generally 
raised from the seed. The 
modus operandt is this :— 
First, it is necessary to 
select for the nursery rich 
deep soil very well dug, 
manured with stable 
matter mixed with ashes. 
It must have a sunny 
aspect, and had better 
stand on the most ele- 
vated part of a plain or 
the lowest slope of a 
hill. In the month of 
June, from the strongest 
and healthiest grafted 
trees the finest fruit is 
collected and left for two 
or three days to be per- 
fectly mature. The pulp 
is then removed, and the 
seed washed until it is 
quite clean. The heavi- 
est—shose that sink to 
the voztom of the water 
—are selected for pro- 
pagation, and may be 
sown then or kept until 
thefollowing year. Slight 
furrows, about two inches 
deep, are made in the 
earth, leaving twelve 
inches between each fur- 
row. The seed, having 
been steeped in water 
twenty-four hours, is 
mixed equally with fine 
dry sand, and dropped 
in sparingly. They can 
sow the moro in spring 
or summer, having a due regard to the weather, 
which should neither be too wet nor too dry—+.e., 
not after heavy rains or a long drought. The seed 
18 covered with earth, and then with a straw mat- 
ting to protect it from the frost of spring, and the 
not less injurious effects of the summer sun. If 
the weather be dry, it is watered occasionally in 
the evening. After two years, when the plant is 
about the size of a man’s finger, it is transplanted, 
having the clay attached to the roots. The same 
conditions with regard to soil are necessary. Humi- 
dity is injurious, and likely to generate parasites 
round the root ; therefore it should not be near stand- 
ing water, but.a running stream is not hurtful. 

The first year the earth is dug round the roots in 
the months of May, June, and September, and in 
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the succeeding years another digging is added in the 
month of February. In the plantation, as in the 
nursery, the gelso should be cut down near to the 
ground, leaving only one ortwoshoots. This should 
be done the first four years, after which period it 
should be re-transplanted to a place where it will have 
more room for the roots to spread. When it grows 
to any height, stakes are necessary to support it, and 
when the tree is six years old it is removed to its 
final destination in the open country, but it still re- 
quires the care of the gardener, who plaits a 
straw matting all over the trunk to protect it from 
cold winds and the attacks of animals. The foliage 
‘of the gelso should not be touched until it is 
seven years old. 
The black mulberry is 
a hardier plant, and, in 
consequence, is much 
cultivated by those whose 
land is not favourable to 
the growth of the more 
delicate tree. There sa 
variety of the white mul- 
berry — Morus cucullata 
—brought from the Phi- 
lippines te this country 
in 1825. It is a small 
tree, and much used to 
supply food to the silk- 
worms in their first stage 
of existence, the foliage 
being more tender than 
the other species. The 
silk produced from it is 
of the finest quality. 
The mulberry puts forth 
its leaves just in time to 
meet the wants cf the 
youngworms. Theleaves 
are gathered carefully by 
barefooted boys, who as- 
cend a ladder and shake 
the branches. It soon 
‘‘yedresses itself,’”’ to 
use the pretty Italian 
form of speech; but it 
"must not be again strip- 
ped of its leaves for that 
year. Observing these 
conditions, the mulberry 
is sure to prosper, and 
if not overtaxed, a good 
tree will live for a hun- 
dred years. The product 
| is variable, but a good tree of twenty years will pro- 
bably yield 400lb. of leaves (the Italian pound is 
two ounces less than the English). 

Having provided for the maintenance of the bach, 
the next thing is to furnish them with a commodious 
habitation. ‘The rich sometimes build a bdigattiere 
away from the dwelling-house, in a quiet part of the 
grounds; and this is convenient, because it can be 
furnished with windows at both sides of the room, 
skylights, fireplaces, etc., in the most suitable places. 
But for small proprietors it is too great an expense ; 
and as the houses in the country, even those of the 
' peasants, ara generally large and airy, space can 
| well be afforded for a small quantity of bachi. Two 
rooms are selected in a quiet part of the house, away 
from noise and kitchen smells, or smells of any kind, 
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for the silkworm is the most fastidiously-delicate 
animal in the world, and is most exacting with regard 
to pure air. On the matter of cleanliness for them, 
all authorities, ancient and modern, have exhausted 
themselves in writing. The Chinese authors dwell 
on it particularly, and one says that the worms can- 
not bear a man in attendance upon them who smells 
of wine. 

If the rooms have windows on either side it is 
well, so that when the wind blows strong at one 
part, they can be opened at the other. But skylights 
and ventilators may be substituted. If there are no 
jalousies, a thick matting must be used as a blind to 
keep out the sun. 

A framework of wood is arranged down the middle 
of the room, open so as to let the air quite through. 
On this is laid a fold of matting, and over this a 
number of pieces of white linen, with a space between 
each. Some prefer large sheets of paper, as being 
cleaner and easier to change. Over these the eggs, 
or seed, as they call them, are spread carefully. 
They are put to hatch in the month of March, and 
the weather being probably cold, a warm tempera- 
ture cannot be kept up in the digattiere without fires. 
A small wood fire in each end of the room keeps a 
proper heat for the hatching. For those who do not 
mind expense, there are special stoves made at Milan 
in great quantities; one particularly recommended is 
by a Frenchman, M. Darcet, and much used by 
his countrymen. An equal temperature is important 


for the bachi, and every room should be furnished 
with a thermometer; 80 deg. to 83 deg. Fahren- 
heit, beginning with the lower and increasing half 
a degree each day, willbe enough. A long hatching 


produces better and stronger worms than a short one, 
forced to a consummation by excessive heat. 

In about twelve or fifteen days the shells turn 
white, and the worms begin to issue therefrom. 
They are naturally a brown colour, and if any appear 
red or spotted, it is a sign of disease, generated pro- 
bably by the eggs having been exposed to dampness. 
About four and five o’clock in the morning great 
numbers come out, and the bdigattqgjo immediately 
covers them with tulle or fine net, and gently shakes 
over it a small quantity of mulberry-leaves, chopped 
very fine. To make the distribution even, a small 
sieve is used for this purpose. The young worms 
immediately climb up and gover the net, and so they 
are removed to prevent them getting mixed up with 
those still in the shell. 

The tenderest leaves of the white mulberry are 
used in this age, and given very sparingly ; also care 
is taken in the distributions not to startle the worms. 
If the food is dropped down roughly it causes them 
an agitation which takes away the appetite. Probably 
they will not all have appeared till the third day. 
And here begins the trouble. A few hours in the 
brief existence of a silkworm count for as many years 
in that of a child, and every day it requires fresh 
increase of nourishment. Therefore the worms are 
divided in batches, according to their respective ages, 
those of the morning, noon, and evening, all re- 
quiring different treatment. For the first day 
Cuinese writers prescribe two meals every hour, 
forty-eight in the course of the day and night; but 
Italian cultivators do not think this necessary, and the 
most particular among them consider a meal every 
two hours abundance. The digattaja must take care 
to be on the spot at the time the worms break the 
shell, for they require immediate attention. 
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She knows when to expect them by the shells 
changing their colour from a brownish-yellow to 
white. The second day the food is increased in 
quantity, and cut somewhat coarser ; but the number 
of meals is lessened by two or three, and so on, till 
it is brought down to four or five a day. During 
this first “age,” or stage, of their existence, the 
worms ought to have the tenderest young leaves of 
the white mulberry, which they devour with an ever- 
increasing appetite, till the fifth day, when they eat 
less and show signs of inquietude and discomfort. 
Their heads grow large, and their skins become a 
shining black, which is occasioned by the increased 
size of their body, for which the outer covering 
is no longer large enough. These are the indi- 
cations of the approach of the first transforma- 
tion, called by the Chinese, and also by the 
Italians, the first sleep. On the sixth or seventh 
day they fall into a lethargy, which lasts for a day 
and a night, during which time no food is supplied 
them. When they awaken from this sleep, they 
appear with red noses and light-coloured bodies, 
having made a complete change of dress in the 
interval. Some remain longer in the sleep than 
others; but those who have cast their skins sooner 
than the rest are not fed till all are ready for ameal, 
and before they have it they are removed to a clean 
bed. This process is delicate and difficult, as the 
creatures must not be touched with the hand or any 
instrument. 

Signor Lambruschini’s plan is now generally 
adopted. A large sheet of white paper bored with 
holes is laid softly over each bed, and over this 
are spread the mulberry-leaves. The worms, who 
cannot bear the bad air underneath, quickly climb 
through the apertures in the paper, and settle on the 
fresh mulberry-leaves. They are then carefully 
carried off to a new position. Now they enter on 
what is called the ‘‘ second age,” during which time 
they are treated as before, but with enormously- 
increasing portions of food. As they grow larger 
change of beds becomes a more frequent necessity, 
and should be given three times a week. On the 
days that this is not done, dry powdered lime may be 
shaken over the bed very lightly, and if a little falls 
on the worm it will not do any harm. This second 
age lasts a day longer than the first, and the sleep 
will probably take place on the eighth day, if 
the first age has occupied seven days. The third 
age will be the same length as the second, and the 
fourth age a day longer. The signs of the transfor- 
mation are always the same. Before the fourth and 
last change, the great sleep, the worms are placed in 
the second room, which is generally the largest of 
the two apartments devoted to them, it having 
previously been well dried and heated to twenty 
degrees Réaumur. When they wake from this 
lethargy they enter on the fifth and last age, which 
is a very critical time, and many bacaj at this period 
lose all their worms. Cleanliness becomes more than 
ever necessary; the beds changed every day, and 
constant ventilation kept up in the room, Care is 
taken to remove the fruit from the mulberry before 
giving it to the worms, and the whole leaf is given 
without being cut. Also it is thought well to sprinkle 
the leaves with a little water, which, in the first 
age, are given quite dry, and never even gathered 
in wet or foggy weather. For every ounce of seed 
3,0001b. of foliage is necessary; during the first age 


they consume about 30lb.; in the second, 901b.; in 
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the third, 260lb.; in the fourth, 900lb.; and from 
the time of the great sleep till they come to maturity 
they devour 2,600lb. of leaves.: IJuring this period 
the Chinese give them a little powdered rice. 

In forty-five days the silkworms reach perfection, 
and cease to grow. For three days they remain sta- 
tionary, then they undergo a change. Having 
emptied their bodies of everything but silk, they 
become a clear transparent yellow colour. They 
refuse to eat, and elongate their necks, as if seeking 
for somewhere to climb. The desired place is soon 
provided for them in the shape of a little bosco, or 
wood, made of fresh-cut branchésin the form of a 
low, flat-roofed summer-house, placed so close to the 
beds that they easily climb on to it, and begin to 
spin their silk. This summer-house, so to speak, 
has two or three storeys, over all of which the worms 
spread themselves. During this period there must 
be perfect quiet kept in the bigattiere, and no rough 
wind is allowed to enter, but the air is kept fresh by 
ventilators. When the worms are covered completely 
by two or three rounds of silk, which they attach to 
a twig, they are again placed inthe beds, and after 
twenty-five days they begin to issue from the cocoon 
in the form of a yellowish-white butterfly, and are 
placed in an open box or basket, where they select 
their mates. .: The female is very much larger in the 
body than the male, and lies quiet while he flaps 
his wings: and flutters about. After about twenty- 
four hours the male dies; and the female, having 
laid some hundreds of eggs, soon follows him. The 
eggs, which are stuck to the cloth with a sort of gum, 
are folded up and put away for the winter in a dry 
but airy place. In the month of February they are 
taken out and washed well, first in water, then in 
wine, white or red, and left for a few days to dry, 
but not in a room with a fire; they are then put 
back in the box till the end of March, when they are 
placed in the. bigattisere to hatch. The cocoons, egg- 
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shaped rolls of soft yellow floss, are taken to market 
and sold to the manufacturers. 

The spinning of the silk is an interesting and a 
pretty sight. 4 went lately into an establishment at 
Siena, and requested permission to see the filatrici at 
work. They conducted me down the slope of a hill, 
where I found a small building commanding a lovely 
view of the surrounding country. The walls were 
very low, and one side of the building completely 
open. Down the centre of the room ran a range of 
small stoves, nine in number, and over each a trough 
of water kept at boiling point. At either side of 
each trough stood a young woman engaged in un- 
ravelling the cocoons. One had a small bent brush 
in her hand, with which she touched rapidly a hand- 
ful of cocoons which she had just thrown into the 
water, and so gathered off the broken fluffy fibre 
which covered the outside. Then her opposite 
neighbour, with an equally rapid motion, sprinkled 
them slightly with cold water, caught the thread, 
which is finer than a hair, unwound it, and passed it 
over the reel behind her, round which was already 
spread a broad band of glossy golden silk. There 
were nine reels and eighteen women at work feeding 
them. One man turning a wheel at the end of the 
machine was the only male being I saw in the estab- 
lishment. The women looked hot and tired, poor 
creatures, though very lightly dressed. Between the 
warm weather and the fire and the steam of the boiling 
water, they had an uncomfortable post. But they 
had pure air and a fine open view of the country, and 
on the whole their position is infinitely preferable to 
that of the women in the English manufactories. 
The mistress told me they were all foreigners, that 
is to say, not Tuscans, being mostly from Piedmont 
and Lombardy, and there were also Greeks amongst 
them. They are paid one franc a day, small pay for 
skilled labour, but living in Tuscany is cheap, and 
the wants of the peasantry are simple and few. 





THE TROUBLES OF A CHINAMAN. 


BY JULES VERNE. 


CHAPTER XIX.—AFLOAT. 


—_ BOYTON’S apparatus is a gutta-percha 
suit, consisting of leggings, tunic, and cap. But 
though impervious to water, the material would not 
be impervious to cold, were it not that the garments 
are made with an outer and an inner layer between 
which may be admitted a certain quantity of air. 
This air serves the double purpose of maintaining 
the apparatus upon the surface of the water and 
preventing the chill that would otherwise ensue from 
long exposure. 

The joints of the separate pieces of the costume 
are perfectly water-tight. The leggings terminate 
beneath the feet with heavy soles, and are clasped at 
the waist with a metal belt, which is made wide 
enough to allow free movement to the body. The 
jacket is fixed into the belt, and has a solid collar, to 
which in its turn is attached the cap, which is drawn 
tightly over the forehead, cheeks,and chin, by means 
of an elastic border, leaving only the eyes, mouth, 
and nose exposed. 

Several gutta-percha tubes are attached to the 





jacket to admit the air, which can be regulated to 
any density, so that a traveller may float upright with 
the water up to his neck or only to his waist, or may 
lie horizontally upon its surface, all the time in per- 
fect safety and with complete liberty of action. 

The practical utility of the apparatus has already 
been proved in a way that does much credit to its 
inventor. To make it complete there are several 
other appurtenances: a waterproof bag that is slung 
over the shoulder, and contains various useful articles ; 
a small pole which can be attached to the foot by a 
socket, and carries a small sail; and a light paddle, 
which may be used either as an oar or a rudder, as 
circumstances may require. 

Thus equipped, Kin-Fo, Oraig, Fry, and Soon 
floated off, and a very few strokes of their paddles 
carried them a considerable distance from the junk. 
The night was very dark, and even if Captain Yin 
or any of his men had been on deck, they would not 
have perceived the fugitives, and no one could have 
the slightest suspicion that they were escaping. 
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The second watch, the time mentioned by the pre- 
tended corpse, would be about the middle of the 
night, consequently Kin-Fo and his companions had 
several hours’ grace, during which they hoped to get 
a good mile to leeward of the Sam-Yep. A very 
slight breeze was beginning to ruffle the surface of 
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the water, but not enough to make them depend on 
any other means except their paddles for their 
progress. 

In a very few minutes Kin-Fo, Craig, and Fry 
grew accustomed to their strange equipment, and 
were able to manceuvre so well, that they could, 
without a moment’s hesitation, assume any attitude 
or make “ movement they desired. Soon for a 
time had to be taken in tow, but he very quickly re- 
covered his energies, and felt far more at his ease 
than he had been on board the junk. All sensation 
of sea-sickness had left him, and the relief of finding 
himself floating up to his waist in the sea, instead of 
being subject to the pitching, tossing, and heaving 
of a ship, was very great. 

But although he was no longer ill, he was in con- 
siderable alarm. Nothing possessed him but that 
he should be devoured by sharks, and he was con- 
tinually drawing up his legs, as though he felt them 
already being snapped at. His fears, it must be 
owned, were not altogether without foundation. 





It was a strange vicissitude to which fortune had 
now called Kin-F'o and his companions. On and on 
they went, lying almost flat upon their backs to 
paddle, and rising to the perpendicular when they 
required a rest. An hour after leaving the junk the 
party found themselves about half a mile distant. 

They came to a standstill, resting on 
their paddles, and began to hold a 
whispered consultation. 

‘“‘That rascal of a captain!” said 
Craig, in order to broach the subject 
that was, of course, uppermost in his 
mind. 

‘And that scoundrel, Lao-Shen!” 
added Fry. 

‘‘ Are you surprised?” said Kin- 
Fo; ‘I am never surprised at any- 
thing now.” 

“T cannot understand how those 
fellows found out that you were going 
to take passage on board that junk,” 
replied Craig. 

‘Well, it doesn’t matter much now 
that we are safe,” said Kin-Fo, com- 
posedly. 

‘‘Safe!”? exclaimed Craig; ‘we 
are oot safe as long as the Sam-Yep 
is in sight.” 

‘What is to be done, then?” in- 
quired Kin-Fo. 

‘‘We must take some refreshment 
and go on again, so that we may be 
out of sight at daybreak. 

Admitting a little more air into his 
apparatus, Fry allowed himself to 
rise till the water was about level with 
his waist, and then opening his bag, 
took out a bottle anda glass. He filled 
the glass with a cordial and handed 
it to Kin-Fo, who, without requiring 
any pressing, drained it to the bottom. 
Craig and Fry helped themselves, and 
Soon was not forgotten. 

‘‘ How are you now?” asked Craig. 

‘‘Much better,” said Soon; “but I 
should like something to eat.” 

““We will have our breakfast at 
daybreak, and then you shall have 
some tea.”’ 

Soon made a wry face. 

‘Cold ?” he asked. 

‘*No; hot,” said Craig. 

Soon’s countenance brightened. 

‘“‘ But how will you manage that ?” he inquired. 

‘‘T shall make a fire.” 

“Then why wait till the morning ?” urged Soon. 

“* Why, you stupid fellow, you don’t want Captain 
Yin and his accomplices to see our light, do you ?” 

‘* No, oh no.” 

‘‘Then have patience, and wait till the proper 
time.” 

The appearance of the party during this colloquy 
was irresistibly comical; the slight undulation of the 
water kept them bobbing up and down like so many 
corks, or like the hammers of a pianoforte when the 
keys are touched. Kin-Fo presently remarked that 
the wind was beginning to freshen. 

‘* Let us set our sails, then,” said Craig and Fry. 

But just as they were preparing to erect their little 
masts, Soon uttered a loud cry of terror. 
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“Be quiet, you fool!” angrily whispered his 
master; ‘‘ do you want us to be discovered ? ” 

“T thought,” muttered Soon, ‘I saw a monster— 
a shark—quite close to me; I thought I felt it too.” 

Craig carefully examined the surface of the water 
and said that it was quite a mistake on Soon’s part; 
no shark was there at all. 

Kin-Fo laid his hand on his servant’s shoulder. 

‘‘Understand, Soon, that you are not to be a 
coward,” he said. ‘‘ You are not to cry out, mind, 
even if your leg is snapped off.” 

“Tf you make an outcry,” added Fry, ‘we will 
cut a slit in your jacket and send you to the bottom 
of the sea, where you may bellow to your heart’s 
content.” 

Thus adjured, the unfortunate Soon, though by 
no means comsoled, dared not utter another word. 
It seemed as though his troubles were never to have 
an end, and he began to think that the miseries of 


soa-sickness were scarcely worse than the tortures of | salt water. 
| better. 


terror. 
Kin-I'o had been right when he said 
that the wind was freshening. Even 
if it were only one of the slight breezes 
that subside at sunrise, it must be 
utilised to increase the distance be- 
tween them and the Sam-Yep. When 
Lae-Shen’s people discovered that 
Kin-Fo was no longer in his cabin, 
they would assuredly begin to look 
about for him, and if any of them 
were in sight the ship’s boat would 
greatly facilitate their capture ; conse- 
quently it was of the utmost import- 
ance to be far away before dawn. 
The wind fortunately was blowing 
from the east. Whether they had been 
carried by the hurricane into the Gulf 
of Leao-Tong, the Gulf of Pe-Chi-Li, 
or even into the Yellow Sea, a westerly 
course must in any case take them to- 
wards the coast, where they had every 
chance of being picked up by some 
merchant vessel on its way to the 
mouth of the Pei-Ho, or by one of the 
tishing-boats plying day and night 
about the shore. If, on the contrary, 
the wind had come from the west, and 
the Sam-Yep had been driven south 
of Corea, Kin-Fo and his companions 
would have no chance of rescue; they 
must either have been borne away on 
to the open sea, or floated ultimately 
on to the shores of Japan as lifeless 
corpses, which the dress they wore 
would not allow to sink. 
It was now about ten o’elock. The 
moon would rise shortly before mid- 
night, and there was no time to be 
lost. According to Craig and Fry’s 
directions, preparations were made for 
hoisting sail. The process was very 
simple. Each gutta-percha suit had 
a socket attached to the sole of the 
right foot, which was intended to 
hold the short pole that served for a mast. The 
party first of all stretched themselves on their 
backs, brought their foot within reach of their 
hands by bending the knee, and fixed the mast 
in its place, having previously attached the halyard 
of the little sail to its extremity. Ata signal from 
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Fry and Craig, each man simultaneously pulled at 
his halyard, and hoisted the upper corner of his 
triangular sail to the top of the mast. The halyards 
were then made fast to the metal waistbands, the 
sheets were held in the hand, and they all sailed off 
like a flotilla of ‘‘scaphandres,” an appellation to 
which they had more right than the submarine 
workmen to whom it is often improperly applied. 

In the course of ten minutes they were able to 
steer with perfect ease and security ; they kept equal 
pace with one another, and glided easily along the 
water like so many sea-gulls with their wings extended 
to the breeze. Their progress was greatly facilitated 
by the condition of the sea; nota wave disturbed the 
long quiet undulation of its surface, so that there was 
no splash or surf to inconvenieuce them. 

Two or three times, Soon, forgetting Craig and 
Fry’s instructions, was foolish enough to turn his 





head, and in so doing swallowed several mouthfuls of 
Experience, however, soon taught him 
Still he could not overcome his dread of 


A TUMULT ON DECK, 


sharks. 


It was explained to om that he ran less 
risk in a horizontal than in a vertical position, since 
the formation of a shark’s jaw obliges it to turn over 
on to its back before seizing its prey, and conse- 
quently it is difficult for it to grasp a floating object ; 
it was furthermore pointed out to him that these 
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voracious brutes prefer inanimate bodies to those 
with any power of motion. Soon accordingly made 
up his mind not to keep still for a moment, and was 
all.the happier for his efforts. 

‘Fer about an hour the “ scaphandres” sailed on. 
A.shorter time would not have sufficed to carry them 
out of reach of the junk, a longer would have ex- 
hausted them ; already their arms were getting weary 
— the strain put upon them by the tension of the 
sail, 

Craig and Fry gave the signal for stopping. 
Instantly the sheets were loosened, and all, with the 
exception of Soon, who preferred remaining on the 
cautious side, resumed a perpendicular position. 

‘“‘ Five minutes’ rest, sir,” said Craig to Kin-Fo. 

‘« And another cordial,” said Fry. 

Kin-Fo assented willingly to both propositions. A 
little stimulant was all they required at present; 
having‘ dined shortly before leaving the junk, they 
could well afford to wait for food until the morning. 
Neither did they suffer at all from cold; the layer of 
air between their bodies and the water protected them 
from any chill, and their temperature had not abated 
a degree since they made their start. 

Was the Sam-Yep still inj sight? Fry care- 
fully swept the eastern horizon“with a night-glass 
that he drew from his bag, but;mo sign of her was 
visible against the dim background of the sky. The 
night was rather foggy; there were very few stars, 
and the planets looked almost like nebule in the 
firmament. The waning moon, however, would not 
be long in rising, and would probably disperse the 
mist. 

‘* The rascals are still asleep,” said Fry. 

‘They haven’t taken advantage of the breeze,” 
said Craig. 

Kin-Fo, tightening his sheet, and spreading his 
sail to the wind, now professed himself ready to 
make another start, and accordingly they all resumed 
their course, the wind being not quite so strong as 
before. 

As they were proceeding towards the west, they 
would be unable to observe the moon as she rose in 
the east. Her light, however, would necessarily 
illuminate the opposite horizon, of. which it was im- 
portant for them to make a careful observation. If 
instead of a clearly-defined circle between sea and 
sky, the line should be broken and refract the lunar 
rays, they might be certain that the shore was in 
sight; and as the coast was everywhere open and 
unbeaten by surf, a landing could be effected without 
danger in almost any part. : 

About twelve o’clock a faint light began to play 
upon the vapours overhead, a sign that the moon was 
rising above the water. Neither Kin-Fo nor his 
companions turned their heads. Again the breeze 
had freshened, and while it helped to disperse the 
fog was carrying them along with considerable 
rapidity, so that quite a furrow of foam followed in 
their wake. The atmosphere became clearer and 
clearer, the constellations shone out more brightly, 
and the moon, changing from a coppery red to a 
silvery white, soon illumined the whole of the sur- 
rounding space. 

All at once Craig uttered a loud oath. 

“The junk!” he cried. 

‘* Down with the sails!’’ exclaimed Fry. 

In an instant the four sails were lowered, and the 
masts removed from their sockets. All the party 
yesumed an upright position, and looked behind 
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them. There, too truly, was the outline of the junk, 
with all sails spread, about a mile away. 

Captain Yin, they did not doubt, had become 
aware of Kin-Fo’s escape, and had at once set out in 
pursuit. Unless the fugitives could contrive to avoid 
discovery on the bright surface of the water, in 
another quarter of an -hour they would be in the 
hands of the captain and his accomplices. 

‘“‘ Heads down!” said Craig. 

His order was understood. -A little more air was 
ejected from the apparatus, and all four men sank 
until only their heads emerged from the waves. 
There they waited without a sound or a motion. 

The junk was advancing rapidly, its upper sails 
casting great shadows on the sea.. In five minutes’ 
time it was within half a mile of them, and they 
could see the sailors moving to and fro, and the cap- 
tain at the helm. at. once.a great shout was 
heard; a 2 Rey: Bib ad rus fF upon thé deck, 
and were apparently attacking the crew. The uproar 
was terrible; yells of rage and execration alternated 
with shrieks of ggony and despair. Then all was 
still; the clamour was hushed; nothing was heard 
but a constant splash, splash at the side of the 
junk, indicating that bodies were being thrown over- 
board. ‘ 

After all, then, Captain Yin and his crew had not 
been in league with Lao-Shen and his troop ; the poor 
fellows, on the contrary, had themselves been the 
victims of the band of rascals who had smuggled 
themselves on board with no other design than that 
of gaining possession of the junk. The pirates had 
had no idea that Kin-Fo was a fellow-passenger, and 
were he discovered now, it was certain that neither he 
nor any of his companions could expect to find mercy 
at their hands. 

The Sam-Yep continued her course. She was 
close upon them now, but by the happiest chance she 
cast upon them the shadow of her sails. For an 
instant they dived beneath the waves. When they 
rose again, the junk had passed, and they were safe. 

A corpse that was floating by they recognised as 
that of Captain Yin, with a poniard at _his side. 
For a time the ample folds of his garments sustained 
him upon the surface of the water. Then he sank 
never to rise again. ; 

Thus by a foul massacre had perished the genial, 
light-hearted commander of the Sam-Yep. 

Ten minutes later the junk had disappeared in the 
west, and Kin-Fo, Craig, Fry, and Soon were all 
alone in the waste of water. 





LIFE IN LAGOS. 


MONG the minor British Possessions in Africa is 
Lagos, embracing not only the port of that 
name, with adjacent territory of the Slave Coast, but 
also the north coast of the Gulf of Guinea. Although 
not a very desirable or profitable possession, its per- 
manent occupation was deemed necessary for the 
suppression of the slave trade, and for the encourage- 
ment of peaceful commerce in that part of Africa. 
Palm-nut kernels, cotton, palm oil, and other tropical 
roducts, are among the articles of the commerce of 
agos. The treaty by which the territory was ceded 
to her Majesty was signed by Docemo, the native 
chief, on the 5th August, 1861. 
During the time I lived in that town, which was 
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nearly two years, I had forty-four attacks of West 
African fever, and from the first, which lasted 
about three weeks, I thought I should not have 
recovered. It may be supposed that my recollections 
are, therefore, not of the most lively order, yet a few 
facts from my experience may not be unacceptable. 

After my return, the rate of mortality among the 
European population in this fever den was fearful 
in the extreme, and far greater than had been known 
for the last twenty years. Medical skill appears to 
have little or no control over the disease. All the 
leading European houses in the town, however, very 
wisely enter into a contract with the colonial surgeon 
for him to professionally visit their establishments 
after he has attended to the sick requirements of 
the Government employés and the inmates of the 
prison and the hospital. 

Lagos, being within a very few degrees of the 
equator, the days and nights are of almost equal 
length all the year round. The day dawns at about 
half-past five, and it is twilight about a quarter- 
past six pm. The heat, and especially during 
November, December, January, and February, being 
the long dry season, is very great, and oftentimes 
almost intolerable. During the long rainy season, 
from the middle of March until the end of June, 
there are often terrific tornadoes, accompanied with 
vivid lightning and tremendous peals of thunder. 

The town is situate on the side of a river, about 
four and a half miles from the Atlantic Ocean. But 
as this river, or lagoon, is too shallow to admit large 
ships, and has a heavy sea at its mouth, called the 
“Lagos Bar,” consisting of two large sand ridges, 
the mail steamers to and from England, large men- 
of-war, and several other kinds of ships, cannot anchor 
within six miles of the town. The authorities are 
therefore obliged to provide a small steam paddle- 
boat to take and bring the letters and passengers to 
and from the mail steamers at their anchorage in 
the Lagos Roads. This paddle-boat is also used to 
convey British and foreign naval officers to and from 
the men-of-war which occasionally anchor there. 
Specially-constructed steamships and sailing-boats, 
called ‘‘ bar-boats,”’ are also used very much for the 
carriage of cargo to and from the mail steamers and 
other large ships just outside the mouth of the river. 

The population of the colony numbers about 62,000, 
of whom only about ninety are white people, and 
nearly all the latter live in the town, which consists 
of about 32,000 inhabitants. By far the greater 
portion of the natives are heathens, but there are 
thousands of Mohammedans. The Roman Catholics, 
Episcopalians, and Wesleyans are also numerous, 
and the two last-mentioned bodies have good church 
and chapel accommodation, as well as educational 
institutions, well maintained. 

The administration of justice is carried on by a 
police magistrate and one of the judges of the 
Supreme Court of the Gold Coast Colony, of which 
4agos now forms a part. The former settles minor 
civil and criminal cases which involve no difficult 
questions of law or fact, whilst the more important 
cases are tried before his superior officer at the 
assizes, which are held monthly. The judge also sits 
im court and at chambers twice a week, for hearing 
and determining motions, petitions, and general inter- 
locutory matters in law and in equity. 

1 appeal cases from this judge are tried before 
the Chief Justice of the Gold Coast Oolony, stationed 
at Accra, assisted by one or more associate judges of 





the Supreme Court. The trial of such cases takes 
place twice a year when required, and an ultimate 
appeal, when the amount involved is large, lies to 
the Privy Council. 

The great bulk of the trade or commerce of Lagos 
consists in bartering European goods that mostly 
come from Manchester, Birmingham, and Ham- 
burg, for African produce, which is almost entirely 
limited to palm-oil and palm-nut kernels; and large 
sums have .been realised by this commerce. The 
exports from Lagos and the imports are far greater 
than those in connection with any other port on ‘the 
West Coast. The latest published authentic returns 
state that ‘‘ the value of imports for the year 1876 was 
£476,812 12s. 8d., and the exports £619,724 2s. 8d., 
being an increase of £17,075 13s. 8d. and 
£101,724 2s. 8d. respectively over the previous year. 
.... The number of ships entered amounted to 
222, giving a total tonnage of 41,887, and the num- 
ber of ships cleared amounted to 215, giving a total 
tonnage of 39,982.” These figures are irrespective of 
the weekly mail steamers. The revenue of the settle- 
ment is derived from import duties and Court of 
Justice fees, and for this year was £46,448, whilst 
the expenditure was £45,170. 

The greater commercial establishments are owned 
by Englishmen, Frenchmen, and Germans, and 
nearly all of them are managed by agents, who, as 
arule, are well paid. On account of the excessive 
heat of the weather, the working hours of the popu- 
lation, except those of a few Government officials, 
are from six until eleven o’clock in the morning, 
and from one to half-past five o’clock in the afternoon. 
The meals of the white men are, firstly, what is 
called an ‘‘ early morning tea,” taken about six 
o’clock ; and this generally consists of tea or coffee 
and a few edibles, as bread-and-butter, biscuits, cold 
beef, cold fowl. The second meal, which is called 
breakfast, is taken about eleven, and at this repast 
shrimps, oysters, and other native fish, palm-oil chop, 
curried fowl, omelette, mutton chops or beef steaks, 
and kidneys, yams, or potatoes are consumed, whilst 
the liquor drunk consists of sherry, claret, ale, or 
stout. The next and last meal of the day is dinner, 
which is served up at seven o’clock; and an ordinary 
one at most of the European houses consists of soup, 
fish, poultry, beef and mutton, yams and cheese, 
whilst the liquors drunk are of the same kind as those 
consumed at breakfast. It is customary for all Euro- 
peans to sleep for an hour in the middle of the day 
before resuming their work, except, perhaps, the 
Assistant-Colonial Secretary, and a few other 
Government officials. Several of the higher order of 
the native people in Lagos are pretty well educated, 
and some of the more wealthy of them send their 
wives and daughters to Europe to be better ‘“ culti- 
vated.” 

Concerts and school tea-parties are occasionally 
held, and are well attended. There are also horse- 
races, cricket-matches, and regattas. An eleven of 
the Lagos Cricket Club in 1877 played a match 
against eleven British naval officers, and beat the 
latter by several runs. A match was subsequently 
played between eleven officers of the flag-ship Tour- 
maline and eleven officers of dive other men-of-war 
then anchored in the Lagos Roads, and the latter were 
defeated. With regard to the dinners given at the 
leading European houses at Lagos, these are much 
better than would be expected in a small, unhealthy, 
and out-of-the-way colony. They consist of a good 
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selection of African and Eurupean eatables, and a 
liberal supply of choice wines. There are many of 
these dinners given during the year by the Adminis- 
trator and others. 

I must not omit a reference to what is called 
the ‘“‘rousing-up system” in Lagos. It has been a 
practice tor European residents, when returning late 
from a house where they have dined, to go in a body 
to the house of another European, in order to have 
a final carousal before they go home; and for this 
purpose they will wake him up out of his sleep, and 
compel him to entertain them. I say nothing of 
the morality or prudence of the practice, but simply 
record the custom. I remember my brother and 
myself being thus aroused on one occasion by fifteen 
Germans and two English master mariners, all of 
whom demanded, according to usage, a liberal sup- 
ply of intoxicating liquors. If the head of the house 
upon whom the rousing-up party call should attempt 
to conceal himself, he will still not be allowed wholly 
to escape. A certain English merchant was some 
time ago called upon by several of his comrades in 
the middle of the night, and he not wishing to see 
thera, hid himself in a shed. The party, not finding 
him in his room, put out the lights, helped them- 
selves to a quantity of various beverages, broke several 
glasses, and carrying sundry articles out of his house 
arranged them outside along the main road for the 
inspection of all passers-by the next morning. 

Notwithstanding the deadly nature of the climate, 
intoxicants are in great favour in Lagos, and cus- 
toms prevail which would be more honoured in the 
breach than the observance. In most instances, when 
one European visits another he is offered some intoxi- 
cating drink, no matter what time of the day or 
night it may be when the call is made. In conse- 
quence of the great strength of this custom, it would 
be thought a slight if nothing was brought out, even 
though the visitor had just been drinking elsewhere. 
The ‘‘ better class” of natives have fallen into the 
same practice, which is very expensive as well as 
mischievous. 

On account of the cost of -provisions and entertain- 
ing in Lagos, the expense of living for white men is 
very great. Indeed, it would be far easier for an 
English professional man to maintain himself in 
England on £200 a year than it is at that town on 
double that sum, but a European mercantile agent 
or clerk can live better and save more money from 
£100 a year in Lagos than he could on £200 a 
year in England, for the following reasons. In the 
first place, these agents and clerks have their board 
and lodgings found for them by their employers, and, 
notwithstanding the large incomes they receive, they 
can and do entertain visitors and give parties at 
the expense of their principals. The only consider- 
able personal outlay they have to bear is the cost of 
the clothing they wear. Then, again, they have their 
passages paid to and from Europe by their employers, 
and sometimes have even received salaries from 
the time they left Africa until they returned. Now, 
in contrast to these advantages, a European profes- 
sional man coming out to practice on his own account, 
has to keep up a good house, have several servants, 
a horse, entertain friefids and visitors, give dinners, 
and meet all miscellaneous expenses. An English 
lawyer or a medical man who practises on his own 
account in this settlement is not as well off on £600 
per annum as commercial agents and ch....8 are on a 
third of that sum 





LAGOS. 


These incidents I mention as illustrating the habits 
of colonial life in remote settlements. They are 
dangerous places for young men without good prin- 
ciple and infirm of purpose. But I believe that at 
Lagos, as elsewhere, there is improvement of late in 
social life, the result of missionary and religious 
effort, and more frequent communication with the 
mother country. Steam navigation, the press, and 
cheap postage are great helps to civilisation and 
morals, as well as to commerce. Among the signs of 
progress is a bi-weekly post to the town of Rabba, 
on the Niger, 250 miles distant. Lagos is calculated 
to bee very important part in the civilisation of 
Weste . Africa. J. N. P. 





Baricties. 


Pore Pius 1x.—During the troubles of 1848 Lord Palmerston 
thus described Pio Nono :—‘‘ The Pope is a most amiable, agree- 
able, and honest man, and sincerely pious to boot, which is 
much for a Pope ; but he is not made to drive the State coach. 
To-day he is in very good spirits, although he foresees the 
dangers of the country, because he has recovered a saint’s skull 
which had been sacrilegiously stolen.” 


Postrace Sramrs.—The number of different kinds of postage 
stamps which have been hitherto issued all over the world is 
estimated, in round numbers, at 6,000. Among them are to be 
found the effigies of five emperors, eighteen kings, three queens, 
one grand duke, six princes, one princess, and a great number 
of presidents, etc. Some of the stamps bear coats of arms and 
other emblems, as crowns, the Papal keys and tiara, anchors, 
eagles, lions, horses, stars, serpents, railway trains, horsemen, 
messengers, etc. The collection preserved in the museum of 
the Berlin post-office included, on July 1, 1879, 4,498 speci- 
mens of different postage stamps. Of these, 2,462 were from 
Europe, 441 from Asia, 251 from Africa, 1,143 from America, 
and 201 from Australia. 


Price oF MEAT.+»-With American meat available in quan- 
tities greatly in excess of the present supply, and imported 

rofitably at about 6d. per lb., the British farmer must adapt 
his arrangements to produce meat at 7d. The superior quality 
of the best home meat, the nearness of markets, the convenience 
of killing cattle and sheep when needed, will probably always 
secure for home-grown meat fully 1d. per lb. more than can be 
got for the American meat. With the enlarging production of 
cheap American meat, and the certainty and cheapness of its 
safe transport over the Atlantic, there is, however, small pros- 
pect of any enhanced price for British meat. But farmers 
twenty years ago were able economically to produce both beef 
and mutton at 7d. per lb. They must endeavour to do so again, 
— Times. 


QUEEN VicrorIA.—When Queen Victoria has become to the 
descendants of her people what Queen Elizabeth is to us— 
when all the trifles of our time are gone, and only the realities 
left—the story of her love, her happiness, her loss, will be a 
favourite theme of poets, artists, and story-tellers. Faith that 
knows no limit, constancy that clings like life, are not of every 
age. What will the.writers of a coming day, who take this 
theme for tale and idyll, have to tell? They will draw the 
picture of a young and fatherless girl, called, while in her teens, 
to occupy the greatest throne on earth ; who had to take her 

lace at the head of a great society, with little or no support 
Son her own immediate kin. They will paint her grandeur 
and her loneliness in a station which allows no sharer and 
admits no friend. They will show the Saxon Prince who came 
to her and made himself a part of her; then Jine on line the 
story of their lives will be unrolled ; years of domestic bliss, 
broken at length by the sudden snap, in the very noontide of 
their married joy. Then may come the pathetic sequel of a 
sorrow which knows no change—which draws away from the 
haunts of men—which lays down much of the pomp of Royal 
state, and gives up all the vanities of the world, not in eld age, 
when blood is said to be cold, but in the flush of life, when all 
the tides of emotion are running high, to nurse in solitude a 
deep and tender sentiment of personal faith. Millions will 
. 1 with fondness on this story of a human heart, in which 

9-woman invests a higher throne than the Queon.— Hepworth 
. Yion’s * Windsor.” 
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PICTURES & DIAGRAMS FOR LECTURERS. 


,* The Illustrations are 3 feet by 4 feet in area, printed on cloth, coloured, dvzable, portable, inexpensive, 
and attractive. They may be had in sets or singly, at the rate of 3s. per Diagram, and can. be 


provided with Frame and Eyelets for convenient suspension. 




















TITLES OF SERIES. TITLES OF SERIES. 
Prick oF SET. : Price oF SET. 
(On the Solar System, Eclipses, Travels of the Apostle Paul ... «. 20 Diagrams £3 0 0 
Comets, etc. ... ue ... 18 Diagrams £2 14 © | Fulfilled Prophecy _... ies os BSR is 119 0 
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The Microscope = 6 ms o 18 o | The Reformation in England... 28 ia I10 0 
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Physiology : The Human Foot oe - o 15 oO} North American Indians sin ace. - 28 116 0 
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sion of Scripture sf wet eS 99 I I 0} The Pilgrim’s Progress = 20 = 30 0 
The Literary History of the Bible ... 15 bs 2 5 © | Travels and Discoveries of Dr. ¥.i iving- 
The Book and its Missions... oe 9 $3: 6 stone... : aia oe ae a 220 
Biblical Archzology ... ae ae oe 116 © | India and the Hindoos. Br ae ee ae 4 4 0 
Mountains of the Bible res an.-2 a 1 7 ©} China and the Chinese ‘ie bes: ee ioe 116 0 
Types of the Bible... a Pe 1 4 ©| New Zealand ... . sis ow ‘i 116 0 
The Tabernacle of the Ternclites ec ae = 1 7 © | Burmah and its Stieniens ae aoe ae ae 116 0 
Journeys of the Israelites... sos $0 2. 1 10 © | The Melanesian Mission 5 a Se 
The Cities of Palestine as — aa 116 oO| Map of the World O15 0 
Eastern Habitations ... 10 “ 110 O| MapofIndia ... wee 012 0 
stic Arrangements in the East .. Io aa 1 10 © | Map of Palestine 066 
Life and Ministry of our Lord 0 - 214 © | Panoramic View of Jerusalem an sat 012 0 


FRAMES FOR HANGING DIAGRAMS, 3s. EACH. 


EYELETS ADDED TO DIAGRAMS TO ORDER, FROM 6p. UPWARDS PER SET OF DIAGRAMS, ACCORDING TO NUMBER. 











SUNDAY SCHOOL CENTENARY, 1880. 


SIX LARGE COLOURED DIAGRAMS, 


THE ORIGIN AND HISTORY OF SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 


SUBJECTS: 





Religious Instruction amongst the Hebrews. | Sunday Scholars Greeting to the Queen in Peel Park, 


: ; Manchester. 
Robert Raikes in the Streets of Gloucester. Missionary Sunday School Portgaits. 


An Early Sunday School. ; Sketch from a Swiss Sunday School. 
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The Illustrated Family Magazine for Sabbath Reading. 
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Anna Cavaye.% By SARAH DouDNEY. 
My Friend Joshua. 


([Musirated. ) 
3y the Rev. GORDON CALTHROP. 
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Indian Missionary. | 
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| The Pulpit, Ancient and Modern. 
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Hore Petrine, By Dean Ilowson. 


(With Portrait.) 
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LAND. By Henry A. Harper. 
Story of a Scottish Shrine, (//lustrated.) 
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BOOKS. 


These Books are nicely bound in cloth, and will be found useful as School Class Books or Prizes, 


HOMES AND HAUNTS OF LUTHER. 


By Dr. 
STOUGHTON. Illustrated. 


| STORIES FROM CHURCH HISTORY. 
_ CHILDREN’S MUSEUM. 
| BIBLE PICTURES FOR CHILDREN. With a lage 


Engraving on each page. 


VIOLET’S COUSIN. 


MEMOIRS OF A HUGUENOT FAMILY. Foyraine. 
MUSTON’S HISTORY OF THE VAUDOIS. 
PALEARIO, THE ITALIAN REFORMER. 
OLD SCHOOLFELLOWS. ‘Illustrated. 
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Tllustrated. 


UNCLE NED'S VISIT TO THE TROPICS. 


EMILY ; OR, A MOTHER’S LEGACY. 
THE CHILDREN OK CLOVERLEY. 
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MICHAUD, THE ORPHAN. 
LITTLE ROSE: A STORY FOR GIRLS. 
THE FISHERS OF DERBY HAVEN. Illustrated. 
THE WEAVER OF NAUMBURG. Illustrated. 
CITY SPARROWS. Illustrated. 
DORA HAMILTON; OR, LIGHT AND SHADOW. 
PILGRIM STREET. 
Prayer.” Illustrated. 
JACQUES BONNEVAL, 
DRAGONNADES., 
Illustrated. 


Illustrated. 
THE READING OF THE BIBLE. 


Illustrated. 


OR THE DAYS OF THE 
By the Author of ‘‘ Mary Powell.” 
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To Correspondents and Contributors.—All manuscripts should be sent to 56, Paternoster Row, and must have the 
name and address of the sender clearly written thereon, and in any accompanying letter the title of the MS. must be given, 
No notice can be taken of anonymous communications. Writers are recommended to keep copies of their MSS. ; miscellaneous 
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SUNDAY SCHOOL CENTENARY, 1890. 


NOW READY, PRICE 3s.. EACH. 


SIX LARGE COLOURED PICTURES, 


PRINTED ON LINEN. Size, 4 feet x 3 feet. 
ILLUSTRATIVE OF 


THE ORIGIN AND HISTORY OF SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 
FOR THE USE OF LECTURERS AT THE CENTENARY CELEBRATION. 


SUBJECTS: 
Religious Instruction amongst the Hebrews. Sunday Scholars’ Greeting to the Queen in Peel Park, 


‘ i Manchester. 
Robert Raikes in the Streets of Gloucester. Missionary Sunday School Portraits. 


An Early Sunday School. Sketch from a Swiss Sunday School. 
EXPLANATORY KEY TO THE DIAGRAMS, 6d. 





A detailed List of the Society’s Pictures and Diagrams for Lecturers may be had gratis and post free on application. 





LONDON: THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, 56, PATERNOSTER ROW. 
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